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the attitude of the general mind toward it is one of uncertainty 
and doubt, and tends to make all professional study inoperative 
and incomplete. 

But suppose this question is well settled in the mind of a 
girl, and she determines to adopt decoration as a profession 
and to prepare herself thoroughly for it, the next question is, 
How is she to acquire this thorough preparation ? There is no 
course of decorative study in any of our colleges, as there is 
of architecture, and no school of art which carries this prepara- 
tion further than the acquisition of different elements which must 
be afterward combined in a whole, and carried forward as a 
whole, if the student wishes to master the art in its entirety. 

It is as if a boy who had chosen architecture as a profession 
could study only certain parts of his profession under com- 
petent teachers, could learn the different requirements of con- 
struction only by bits, and was obliged to bring them all 
together and calculate their effect upon each other by experi- 




" Shocked" (Head of Monk). Drawn by Sophie Bertha Steel from 
the Original Bust by Paul Lachenmeyer. 

ments, each one of which might exhibit a new and undoubted 
flaw, for want of the master-teaching which is really so happily 
within his reach. And yet this is the way in which at the 
present time a woman must study decoration. — The Outlook. 



THE INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA MUSEUM AT PHILADEPHIA. 



By Howard Fremont Stratton, Director of the Art 
Department. 



ROM before the time of Phidias down 
to the present era sculpture has been 
chiefly allied with architecture, its 
most important development taking 
the form of applied decoration. As 
plastic decoration rises into still 
greater relief on the chiseled wall it 
becomes evident that there is but a 
step between the very highest form 
of mural relief and the detached 
statue. This is the historical method 
of the growth of sculpture, first ap- 
pearing simply as a decoration and 
afterward as a free and independent 
art. It is this consideration which 
dominates the method of education 
taught in the Philadelphia Art 
School, the student being first taught a definite application of 




modeling with a fixed purpose, and from thence he is led up to 
more independent work, such as figures and groups. 

Sculpture to be decorative need not, however, be wholly in 
the service of architecture. A figure can be of decidedly 
decorative intention without being in a frieze or pediment, or 
set over a window. Of all sculpture, a fountain seems to me 




' A Votre Saute." Drawn by Sophie Bertha Steel from the 
Original Bust by Paul Lachenmeyer. 
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the most purely decorative. Of course it has first the con- 
structive mechanical purpose of supplying water, but its bub- 
bling over into all sorts of shapes of man and animal, real and 
imaginary, in all sorts of graceful and fanciful groups, is pure 
art, or ought to be. 

Alas! the majority of our fountains in America are purely 
good for nothing, not even oozing a little water; and the 
design usually ghastly or brutal. Examples in plenty exist in 
Italy of the perfect decorative application of sculpture to this 
purpose — especially in Rome. Some day may see our streets 
heightened here and therewith a snowy figure or group, the rich- 
er color of bronze, or, even perhaps, the polychromatic effects 
of tinted and painted marbles, unlikely as it seems at present. 

In the Philadelphia school Mr. Lachenmeyer has experi- 
mented with various combinations of color on busts and small 
figures, getting some very successful results; the delicate 
tints frequently bringing out elements of form and beauty of 
line lost in the glare of white plaster. 

Certain work, suggestive of Gothic and Saracenic ornament 
in low relief, gained greatly by the emphasis of some of the 
cavities with rich color, and by brighter, cooler tints on the 
higher portions; but a revival of the old Greek methods of 
pure, unmodified pigments is by no means imminent in Quaker 
Philadelphia. The painting of the exterior of the school 
building with rich Naples yellow, with Tuscan red and turquoise- 



blue corni cesand fret patterns called forth sufficient protest to 
delay any ardent pioneer of painted statuary. 

The panel designed and modeled by Miss Gendell is a good 
example of the application of natural forms to architectural 
terra-cotta decoration, in which the school is particularly 
strong; Mr. Planchaert, who is in charge of this department, 
having a considerable reputation as a modeler and teacher of 
this practical use of art in clay. The school has a kiln built 
into one of its walls in which the work is fired and experiments 
in different kinds and colors of clay made. In this the heads 
executed by Mr. Lachenmeyer were burnt and the Watteau- 
looking French woman received the delightful, soft, rosy glow 
which she has been able to retain. The clay has almost the 
qualities of flesh, the delicate color (but much more the 
touch of the maker) giving a living quality quite impossible to 
reproduce in pen and ink even by Miss Steel's clever handling. 

The mantel panels by Mr. Maclaren, illustrating "water," 
are intended for plaster reproduction, tinted in ivory and 
delicate sea greens, and set in a deeper-toned frame. 

A bust of "Mephistopheles" is the strongest of Mr. 
Lachenmeyer's heads, and suggests bronze as the material most 
appropriate to perpetuate it; although it is eminently decorative 
in its flesh-toned terra-cotta. At the Art Club exhibition, 
where it recently figured, it was arranged alone in front of a 
crimson velvet hanging just lurid enough to be suggestive. 




Panel in Terra-cotta. Designed and Modeled by Miss Gendell. Drawn by Sophie Bertha Steel. 
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Design for a Modeled Panel. Drawn From the Original Sketch by Sophie Bertha Steel. 



THE NUDE IN ART. 



An Interview with Napoleon Sarony. 




By William R. Bradshaw. 



JOW that the question of the nude in art 
has been again revived by the action 
of certain overzealous persons who ■ 
have lately been seeking to obtain 
legislation in the State Legislature 
(and incidentally some notoriety for 
themselves) to prohibit the exhibi- 
tion of representations of the nude 
human figure under any circum- 
stances, the report of an interview 
with that prince of photographers, 
Napoleon Sarony, of this city, will be 
of interest to our readers. 

The immense apartment which is 
used by Sarony as reception room 
and office is in itself an attractive 
museum' of curiosities. There are 
antique carved cabinets in the Eliza- 
bethan and Renaissance styles con- 
taining pottery made by the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians. There is 
,>; x also an extremely fine Rococo cabi- 
Hf§ net °f immense proportions beside 
K which stands an Egyptian mummy 
in its sarcophagus of chiseled wood 
3,000 years old. A sleigh of gilt 
carved wood of exquisite proportions 
is laden with Mexican saddles and 
housings of rare embroidery. A 
large sculptured group in plaster represents Columbus and his 
lieutenant Pinzon in the act of discovering the New World, near 
to which, on another pedestal, is a large but exquisitely modeled 
seated figure of Andromeda chained to the rocks. On all sides are 
portfolios filled with thousands of photographs — the portraits of 
every known celebrity that has either been born or set foot upon 
American soil, as well as thousands upon thousands of photo- 
graphs of the rank and file of American Democracy. 

It would require a good sized catalogue to contain a mere 
list of the thousands- of objects exhibited; but really the great- 
est curiosity of the establishment is Sarony himself, whose den 
or studio is located at the rear end of the reception room. This 
apartment is of contracted dimensions, there -being only room 
amidst the desks, portfolios and boxes of stored photographs 
for a couple of easels, at one end of which is seated the celeb- 
rity our correspondent is in search of, and at the other Saro- 
ny's artistic coadjutor, Mr. Eugene Nice, who is himself an 
artist of great ability. The den is barren of everything that 
approaches luxury. A Bohemian negligee characterises the 
various belongings as though Sarony were carrying out the 



principle enunciated by Goethe that luxurious surroundings 
enervate the creative faculty and simply minister to the devel- 
opment of the imitative powers. Certainly only an anchorite 
in his cell can boast of more ascetic surroundings than Sarony 
in his lair. 

In personal appearance the artist is below the medium height, 
and is somewhere about seventy years old; but beneath his 
grizzly exterior there is the warmth and enthusiasm of a man 
of twenty. His scarlet fez and his Roman nose are distinguish- 
ing features of his physiognomy, and should be an admiring 
posterity ever coin a medal in memory of his genius these will 
be salient points of his portrait. 

"Would you mind giving The Decorator and Furnisher 
your opinion about the present attempt in the State Legisla- 
ture to prohibit every possible representation of the nude 
human figure?" was the first inquiry. 

" I have heard something of the kind," said Sarony, who was 
engaged in drawing a figure of ideal beauty on his easel, "but 
every man of sense knows that there is a proper as well as 
an improper presentation of the nude figure in art, and to deny 
this is to proclaim one's self to possess only beastly instincts." 

" How would you educate people on this important question? " 

"The world is filled with people to whom art is a sealed 
book. The majority of people are not sufficiently enlightened 
to know the difference between a modest and an immodest 
picture, and their own vicious tastes will not permit them to 
credit the pure-minded artist with having any other object in 
view than simply ministering to the lower passion of mankind. 
The world depends upon men like you and me to teach it as to 
what is right and wrong in art." 

"What is the difference between a modest and immodest 
rendering of the nude human figure?" 

" It is purely a matter of sentiment," said Sarony, "You 
see this picture of a nude girl standing on the back of a dolphin 
posed with an unconscious grace, her face illumed with a senti- 
ment of childlike gladness and simplicity. Now suppose (and it 
could easily have been done), suppose I had placed the pupil 
of her eye right in the corner here, thus making her gazing 
backward at the spectator with a knowing look, that trifling 
change in the picture would have altered the chaaacter of the 
entire composition, and have given the figure a cunning look 
that would have been immodest. As the figure now stands it 
is a type of childlike grace and beauty, and such a representa- 
tion of the human figure is no more offensive than a sunbeam 
or a flower." 

And yet such a composition as this, which ranks m art value 
as well as in modesty of sentiment with the finest productions 
of Greek sculpture, Mr. Anthony Comstock would condemn 
under the sweeping phrase of "ancient and modern filth." 

" A man," said Mr. Sarony, "who can discover profligacy in 
the purest ideals of art is incapable of nobility of thought, and 
must be a stranger to sentiments that do not hinge upon the 
animal part of his nature. The greatest minds recognize the 
truth that the highest effort of art is the human figure clothed 
only with ideal grace." 



